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98 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XXXI. 

Sociology and Ethics. By Edward Carey Hayes. New York and London, 
D. Appleton & Company, 1921. — pp. viii, 354. 

The spirit of Auguste Comte and Positivism pervades this book, and 
one leaves it with an impression of the author's special dislike for meta- 
physics and conceptual ethics. His preference is for facts and the method 
of science, not for fancies and the speculations of philosophers. 

But Mr. Hayes does not give his opponents, the metaphysicians, any 
real chance to have their say. He tells us that "the wallowing of epis- 
temology never arrived at any positive conclusions. ... Of all the futile 
exercises of great intelligence, the most preposterous is that by which men 
have tried to use their faculties to test their faculties." This is his answer 
to metaphysics ; Kant and Bergson, who deny the all-inclusive validity of 
the scientific method, are thus dismissed. But Mr. Hayes has not heard 
all that Kant and Bergson have to say; he has forgotten that Kant's 
argument aims to show, against the sceptic, how natural science is possible, 
and that neither Kant nor Bergson denies the validity of science within 
its sphere. It is not with them, as it is with Mr. Hayes, a question of 
metaphysics or science, but a question of metaphysics and science. Both 
can exist in the same mind and the same universe. Mr. Hayes, however, 
being true to his positivistic bias, finds metaphysics anathema, and believes 
that when it comes in at the door science must fly out of the window. 

Unfortunately he falls, thus, into the subtler error of accepting the 
metaphysics of science and common sense. To be unconscious of one's 
metaphysical assumptions is not to be without them. The 'natural science 
point of view ' turns out to be a belief in determinism, and an uncritical 
respect for causes and effects — the most metaphysical things in the world. 
Mr. Hayes asks if Kant's and Bergson's belief in 'uncaused freedom' is 
«ot the echo of earlier prejudices; and in answer they might well ask 
trim if his belief in causes and effects is not also the echo of prejudice — of 
an overweening faith in Science, with a capital ' S.' " There is no science," 
says Mr. Hayes, " without explanation ; and there is no explanation except 
causal." This sounds a bit old fashioned when we hear Poincare and 
Russell proclaiming that modern science np longer has use for the concept 
of cause. 

The book opens with a chapter on the need of a scientific or naturalistic 
ethics. The author then points out the effect of religious thoughts on 
conduct, especially the semi-religious thought of "the Cooperative Enter- 
prise," the great social undertaking on which we are engaged. Sociology, 
which is the study of "the problem of social causation," must deal with 
questions of value; the sociologist must indicate the direction in which 
society ought to move, as well as describe its nature and history. In the 
fourth chapter, Mr. Hayes embarks on the problem of freedom, as the 
central difficulty in ethics, and discards free-will and indeterminism as the 
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greatest of hindrances to the scientific method in this field. He then shows 
us the good ethical consequences of determinism, the chief of which will be 
the abatement of hate for people whose acts we know to be determined. 
He might also have added, with Spinoza, the abatement of praise. 

From this point he passes on to a review of the goods in life and the 
means to their attainment. The much-talked-of instinct of workmanship 
he classifies as a form of self-approbation. These goods of life are socially 
objective, they are goods for all men; and to prove it Mr. Hayes gives the 
sound and well-known argument against solipsism, that our knowledge of 
other minds by inference is no more uncertain than our knowledge of our 
own past conscious states, the existence of which we infer from our 
memories of them. 

The moral law is to be learned not from conscience, since consciences 
vary in different times and societies, nor from any categorical imperative, 
which is metaphysical, but from a study of what men most fundamentally 
want with a unified personality— with a whole soul. This is what they 
ought to have, and obligation hangs on the facts of human nature. The 
points will be familiar to students of naturalistic ethics. Mr. Hayes finds 
the social good to be the good of men, not of any man; a good like that 
of Royce's 'community' with a motive like 'loyalty.' Indeed Mr. Hayes 
is so much impressed by this idea as to speak of the three great seers, 
'Christ, Mill, and Royce.' 

His criticism of Kidd and social Darwinism is taken on firm premises ; 
struggle is not the necessary rule of the social life; cooperation and 
rationality are factors in evolution. In conclusion the author makes a 
brief excursion, himself, into epistemology, and comes out with an amended 
pragmatism, one purged of the influence of the emotions. 

The book, on the whole, traverses well-worn philosophic ground with 
no new results. It is more an earnest plea for the scientific spirit and 
social good will, than a detailed study of either sociology or ethics. 

Ralph M. Eaton. 
Harvard University. 

Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Fasc. V: Secretum Secretorum 
cum glossis et notulis ; Tractatus brevis et utilis ad declarandum quedam 
obscure dicta Fratris Rogeri. Nunc primum edidit Robert Steele. Ac- 
cedunt versio anglicana ex arabico edita per A. S. Fulton, versio 
vetusta Anglo-Normanica nunc primum edita. Oxford University Press, 
igeo. — pp. lxiv, 317. 

In this fifth fascicle Mr. Steele continues his commendable enterprise, 
interrupted by the war, of editing the hitherto unpublished works of 
Roger Bacon. The present volume centers about Roger's text of, gloss on, 
and introduction to the famous Secret of Secrets, most influential of the 



